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I. INTRODUCTION 



Compensatory education programs for migrant children are intended to help 
them overcome disadvantages they face in attaining an education. Conditions 
related to migrancy create educational barriers not facing the typical 
student. High mobility, the most obvious and common condition, interferes 
with maintaining instructional continuity. Proolems stemming from hijh 
mobility often are combined with limiced English lan^age skills which further 
complicate meeting the needs of these students. 

Chapter 1 of the Educational Consolidation and Improvement Act (BCIA) of 
1981 and the 1983 Technical Amendments authorize the U.S. Department of 
Education (ED) to allocate funds for states to operate programs for students 
eligible for migrant services. Previously, states operated migrant programs 
under the authority of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. In recent years, approximately 8 percent of the over 3 billion 
dollar allocation for all Chapter 1 programs has been targeted for services to 
migrant students. It has been estimated that the Chapter 1 migrant education 
program involves over 600,000 children a year (Plato, 1984) with about 60 
percent of these children directly benefiting frou instructional or support 
services funded by Chapter 1 (c.f. Naccarato, 1986). 

The ED Office of General Counsel has concluded that the evaluation 
requirements in the 1983 Technical Amendments to ECIA apply to all Chapter 1 
programs, including state operated Chapter 1 migrant programs. Thus, 
Chapter 1 migrant programs have the same legal requirement to evaluate as 
Chapter 1 regular programs operated by local educational agencies. 
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The following passages, taken directly from the legislation authorizing 
Chapter 1 programs, specify the broad requirements for evaluation. 

Applicant agencies are to assure that their programs and project : 

Will be evaluated in terms of their effectiveness in achieving the 
gpals set for them, and that such evaluations shall include objective 
measurements of educational achievement in basic skills and a 
determination of whether improved performance is sustained over a 
period of more than one year, and that the results of such evaluaton 
will be considered by such agency in the improvement of the programs 
and projects assisted under this Chapter .... (ECIA Chapter 1, Section 
556. b. 4, (as amended in 1983) 

The law further specifies that: 

Each state education agency shall conduct an evaluation of the 
programs assisted under this chapter at least every two years and 
shall make public the results of that evaluation. ECIA Chapter 1, 
Section 555. e.l) 

Satisfying the evaluation requirements for Chapter 1 regular programs has 
been relatively easy compared to satisfying the requirements for evaluating 
Chapter 1 migrant programs. One reason is that a uniform evaluation system 
was mandated and established for Title I regular. Most states and districts 
have simply continued to use the Title I Evaluation and Reporting System 
(TIERS) to meet the more flexible, less specific requirements to evaluate 
Chapter 1 regplar. 

While the migrant program has profited from a national computer network 
and information exchange — the Migrant Student Record Transfer System (MSRTS) 

to facilitate the transfer of educational and health records among school 
districts, the MSRTS was not designed to support program evaluation needs. 
Migrant programs in general have not benefited from developmental evaluation 
planning. Consequently, migrant program evaluations vary between states, 
between projects within e state, and often between years in the same state. 



A national approach to uniformly evaluating migrant pro-ams has not been 
mandated, nor has the ED developed or sanctioned evaluation procedures 
specifically for migrant programs. Nevertheless, states are responsible for 
evaluating at least once every two years. These evaluations must include 
objective measures of student basic skills achievement, and they are to be 
considered in improving programs. Ed also requires evaluation information for 
its periodic reports to Congress. Off.., the information is pulled from state 
reports to ED even though the data are not readily summarized. 

Beyond meeting legal requirements, however, the need for evaluation 
information about migrant programs is longstanding and problematic for many of 
the same reasons that migrant students are the target of special services. 
Migrant mobility, for example, makes it difficult to obtain pre and posttest 
data that are representative of project efforts. There is clearly a need to 
formulate practical and technical advice on how to improve the evaluation of 
Chapter 1 migrant programs at che state and local level. 

In the sumer of 1984, ED established a migrant evaluation workgroup which 
included staff from the ED, the National Association of State Directors cf 
Ki grant Education (NASDHE) , and each of the four Regional Chapter 1 Technical 
Assistance Centers (TACs). The workgroup focused on two related tasks. The 
first was to develop a national summary of participation and achievement 
information drawing from annual state migrant evaluation reports to ED for the 
1981-82 and 1982-83 school years (Jenkins, 1986; Naccaratc, 1986). The 
second, which is the subject of the present paper, was to formulate advice for 
evaluating migrant education programs. 

In carrying out its tasks, the workgroup considered f i r e related factors 
as follows: 

1. History of migrant program evaluation on the national level 



2. Legal requirements to evaluate Chapter 1 migrant programs 

3. Evaluation practices reported in the 1981-82 and 1982-83 annual 
evaluation reports by the states 

4. Evaluation experiences of NASDME representatives ana their 
associates 

5. Experiences of TAC staff as they assisted states with Chapter 1 
migrant evaluation plans in their respective regions 

It quickly became apparent that programs to address the educational needs 
of migrant students are more diverse than those for regular Chapter 1 
students. Older migrant students are likely to need services to help them 
gain course credit necessary to graduate from high school. Some students, 
certainly a larger proportion than those in Chapter 1 regular programs, 
require instruction to develop their English language skills. Many migrant 
students require significant medical, dental and social services in addition 
to instructional services which are the principal services for Chapter 1 
regular. Finally, Chapter 1 iri grant programs must devote substantial 
resources to recruitment in order to actively encourage these students to stay 
in school. 

Programs to meet the various needs of migrant youth are as diverse as the 
conditions that constrain program design from state to state and site to 
site. Programmatic diversity is reflected in a greater variety of goals for 
migrant programs and in the systems for delivering program services. Ideally, 
a state plan for evaluating Chapter 1 migrant programs will reflect the 
diversity of programs in that state by giving comprehensive and balanced 
coverage of the programs offered. Comprehensive coverage implies that all 
significant aspects of the programs in the state would be evaluated. Balanced 
coverage means that the evaluation effort would be in proportion to the 
resources devoted to each service area (e.g. Reading, English for those with 
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limited English backgrounds), term (i.e. regular term or summer term), and 
grade level. 

Evaluation of some program areas will be more technically feasible and 
economical than others. Each state should carefully consider the ideals of 
comprehensiveness and balance against the practical constraints of feasibility 
and cost. This document will give priority to evaluating instructional 
programs whose objectives promote achievement growth in the basic skills, as 
all states are required to evaluate these programs. Even restricting 
ourselves to programs that focus on basic skills, program design constraints 
vary from those in states which serve as "homebase" for migrant families and 
include over 150,000 eli9ible migrant students to those which serve migrant 
populations of a few hundred students only in the summer. 

By limiting the present advice to evaluation which involves measuring 
achievement in the basic skills, we are not implying that these other program 
activities can not be evaluated nor that they are not important enough to 
evaluate. Rather, *?e acknowledge the complexity of migrant programs and 
believe that comprehensive evalat.von ideally calls for many approaches. 
Evaluatino achievement gains is only one fac»t of a comprehensive evaluation 
of ni grant education programs. 

The general approach taken in this paper resulted from careful analysis of 
the proulem. We recommend that each state develop a Chapter 1 migrant 
evaluation plan that will give representative coverage of the state's 
program. The first step in developing the state plan is to build <? profile of 
instructional services offered to students. Based on this profile, the state 
woul<2 set priorities for evaluation and then select or develop evaluation 
strategies accordingly. To assist the states, this paper outlines the 
elements of a state Chapter 1 migrant education program profile and presents 
an overview of four approaches to evaluating migrant programs. These 
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evaluation approaches have been used by states in the past, and their 
inclusion reflects our underlying philosophy of buildinq upon and 
strengthening existing practices. This involves disseminating information 
describing these practices, including examining their strengths and 
limitations and recommending ways they can be improved or made more useful. 
We advocate sharing and analyzing existing practice coupled with technical 
assistance from TACs and other qualified evaluation consultants as the best 
way to improve local and state evaluation practice. The variety of 
circumstances in states with Chapter 1 migrant programs precludes developing a 
single system of evaluation to meet all evaluation needs. 

The following section of this report presents a brief overview of findings 
from the workgroups review of the annual 3tate migrant evaluation reports 
from the 1981-82 and 1982-83 school years. The third section presents a 
planning strategy that recommends each state develop an evaluation plan 
aligned with the types of programs and services in the state. The fourth 
section presents four general evaluation approaches used by states. The fifth 
section summarizes general recommendations for state evaluation of Chapter 1 
migrant program evaluation. 

This report is intended to be used by staff responsible for planning 
migrant evaluations at the state level. It is not a detailed implementation 
guide because, in the absence of specific federal requirements, such guidance 
must follow from state level policy decisions about the direction ot migrant 
evaluation at the local level. For the same reason this paper, while it may 
be of interest to migrant program staff at the local level, is not a guide for 
local program evaluation. 
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II. EXISTING PRACTICE 
Classification of Evaluation Approaches Use d 



The work^oup gathered and reviewed the 1981-82 and 1982-8 annual ir grant 
evaluation reports submitted to ED by all the states. NASDH .iad pr- . iously 
sponsored an analysis of tin 1980-81 annual reports; this ar * ysi is 
presented in Plato (1985) • Initially, the workgroup clap' cj each approach 
to evaluating student achievement using a system ade Plato's (1985) 

national profile of migrant program participation and achi ivemtnt testing 
practices. 

The four types of evaluation identifiec by * lato were: 



1. Norm- referenced eval» tion model from \ m tie I Evaluation 
Reporting System (T1KRS) 

2. Pre-post matched scores using scaled scores from a standardized test 

3. Criterion-referenced testing 
4 State assessment programs 

A fifth approach to evaluation was found in th*. 1981*82 and 1982-83 
reports. This approach, which was called "point- in- time" assessment by its 
developers, is similar to the state assessment approach to mi$r^nt pro-am 
evaluation. 

On further review of the evaluation results presented in the state 
reports, the workgroup modified the initial classification scheir-* somewhat. 
The separate classification for criterion referenced testing approaches was 
eliminated and a category for the posttest-only desiqn was added. The major 
reason for this change was to acknowledge that criterion referenced tests 
could be used in any of the other evaluation approaches identified. A feature 



common to states originally classified as using criterion referenced testing 
was that they all tested students after they participated in the program, but 
not before. Thus, the decision was to identify the evaluation approach as the 
post test-only design. 

The second change in the classification system was to accomodate the new 
point- in-time assessment approach. To accomplish this, the category of state 
assessment programs was broadened to include assessment programs in general. 

Thus, the classification scheme in this analysis is: 



1. Norm- referenced evaluation model 

2. P re-post matched scores design 

3. Poet test-only design 

4. Assessment programs 



The workgroup extracted these four general evaluation options from 
existing practice, rather than pulling them from a catalog of designs such as 
those described by Campbell and Stanley (1966) or developing an entirely new 
set of "models" for migrant evaluation. 

Before proceeding to discuss these evaluation approaches, it should be 
pointed out that some evaluation approaches that states have used detect 
program effectiveness , while others take a census of migrant student 
achievement without attributing that achievement to participation in the 
migrant program. 

Measures of program effectiveness attempt to isolate results of 
participation in a program. By analogy, the effectiveness of a weight loss 
program might be evaluated by determining the average number of pounds a $roup 
of participants lose over a six week period. If a large number of people in a 
weight loss program were to lose an average of 10 pounds in the first six 




weeks, the implication is that a person who is similar to those in the program 
can expect to lose 10 pounds in the first six weeks and that the program is 
effective to this degree* 

A mere rioorous evaluation would compare the weight loss of a randomly 
selected experimental group and control group. The experimental 3roup would 
participate in the trial weight loss program and the control yroup would 
maintain their regular routine of exercise and diet during the same period. 
Roughly speaking, the difference in the average weight loss of the two groups 
at the end of the six week period is a measure of program effectiveness. 

In contrast, some approaches to evaluation which result in an accurate 
measure of group status at some point in time, do not readily reveal whether 
changes have taken place or what may have caused changes. For example, 
determination of the weight on January 1, 1967 of a random sample of all U.S. 
males who are between the ages of 40 and 45 would not tell anything about the 
effectiveness of a national advertising canpaign to promote weighc loss among 
40 to 45 year old males. Another sample of 40 to 45 year old males could be 
drawn two years later and their weight measured on January 1, 1989. Even if 
the average weight of those in the 1989 sample were less than that of those in 
the 1987 sample, we cannot conclude that the weight loss program has been 
effective at reducing the weight of 40 to 45 year old males. Other factors 
coul4 account for changes in status. For example, a societal trend having 
nothing to do with the national program could explain the lower weight of the 
second sample. 

Similarly, an evaluation that takes a census of the population at some 
point in time, although it uses objective measures of achievement, does not 
necessarily inform us about the effectiveness of a program in raising the 
achievement of a group. The information may be useful for other purposes, 
however. 
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These four data collection approaches are not alternative means to the 
same end* The first three are quasi-experimental designs intended to produce 
an assessment of a program's treatment effect. The fourth approach includes 
cases where a state assessment program is used to collect data from migrant 
students. The point-in- time assessment is similar to state assessment except 
that it is an assessment program specific to migrant students. 

The norm- referenced evaluation model , also Known as Model A, estimates the 
amount of achievement gain that a group of students experiences over what 
would be expected as a result of regular schooling alone. Use of the 
norm- referenced model's normal growth expectation excludes growth due to 
migrant student participation in a locally operated Chapter 1 program, which 
confounds the effectiveness of the migrant program with that of the regular 
Chapter 1 program. 

The pre-post matched scores approach implemented without a comparison 
group, measures the amount of gain a group of students experiences between a 
pretest and a posttest, but does not isolate the cause of the gain. In other 
words, the effects of the regular school program, the Chapter 1 regular 
program (when there is one) and the Chapter 1 migrant program all contribute 
to the g&in measured by the pre-post matched scores approach. The result is a 
measure of the migrant student achievement growth resulting from their total 
educational experience. State migrant program evaluations usin3 the pre-post 
m* :^hed scores approach have employed both normed and non-normed tests. 

The post test-only design has been used primarily with criterion referenced 
tests. Its key feature is that the test scores express results in such terms 
as the percentage of students achieving mastery of a particular skill after 
they have completed the program. Because there is no built-in control for 
pre-ptogram status, it does not measure program effectiveness. 



A few states have taken advantage of their existing state assessment 
programs to gather and report achievement data on migrant students. State 
assessment programs take a number of forms depending on: 



1. Grade level (8) assessed 

2. Use of sampling or testing the entire population of students 

3. Subject matter covered 

4. Type of assessment instrument used 

5. Time of year testing is accomplished 

6. Frequency of testing (e.9., every year, every three years) 



A state assessment is designed to describe the achievement Jevel of all or 
a representative sample of all students \n a defined class (e.g., fourth grade 
students). A state assessment approach, when applied to evaluating the 
Chapter 1 migrant program in a state, produces a census of the achievement 
level of the migrant students. When the assessment is repeated over a number 
of years, the trend of migrant student performances may be displayed. 

A recent variation of the state assessment approach is, point- in- time, 
which uses a test, or test battery, and a testing schedule established 
specifically for the mi^ant student population in the state. While it also 
produces descriptive performance information that does not directly measure 
program effectiveness, it more readily allows for a test that can be matched 
to the curriculum cf the migrant program and a testing schedule that can be 
set taking into account the migrant student attendance cycle. 

Before moving on to the fourth section cf this paper, which analyzes each 
of these approaches to evaluating Chapter 1 migrant programs, the following 
observations are presented based on the evaluation results presented in the 
annual reports for 1981-82 and 1982-83. 




Observations About 1981-82 and 1982-83 Evaluation Methods 



Roughly 50 percent of the states reporting indicated that they used some 
form of evaluation utilizing achievement data (c.f. Jenkins, 1936). Not all 
ot these states, however, actually presented achievement data in their annuax 



1. Problems implementing the evaluation approach 

2. Poor data quality 

3. Reporting requirements from ED did not call for submitting the data 

4. Evaluation focused on local program management and improvement rather 
than generating state- level aggregates 

Not all states used the same evaluation approach (es) from year to year. 
Why this happens is not clear, but lack of continuity contributes to data 
quality problems and makes implementation confusing to local staff. A long 
term pattern of inconsistency suggests the need for a state plan and technical 
follow- through to guide evaluation of the migrant program. 

Thirteen states reported evaluating their migrant programs using the 
norm- referenced evaluation model in 1981-82. Nine of these thirteen states 
reported evaluation results based exclusively on the norm-referenced model. 
The remaining four states using the norm-referenced model reported evaluation 
results based on at least one additional approach. Ten of these thirteen 
states produced data that could be aggregated with that from o\her states for 
1981-82. 

Ten states reported results from the norm- referenced model in 1982-83. 
Seven of the ten reported results were based exclusively on the 
no*m-referenced model. 



report. 



Data were withheld for a number of reasons including: 
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Only five of the the states producing data that could be aggregated and 
reported for the 1981*82 program year also produced aggregatable data in 
1982-83. States reporting in 1981-82, but not in 1982-83, cited data quality 
problems as the primary reason. It is not clear whether these problems 
reflect actual reductions in data quality or less tolerance for poor quality 
data. But the fact remains that much less data were available in 1962-83 than 
in 1981-82. 

Only some of the evaluations allow the reader to relate the evaluation 
results to instructional services offered through the migrant program. It 
would be useful to know, for instance, what percentage of the students 
receiving instructional services in a specific subject area (0.9., reading) 
are tested in that same subject area. State assessment approaches, in 
particular, do not tie the evaluation to the instruction, as students may even 
b* tested in areas where no supplementary instruction was provided. 

Some states reported that their evaluation focused on individual project 
improvement and was not designed to produce state level summaries of migrant 
student achievement. It remains to be seen how many of these states will 
voluntarily adopt evaluation approaches that result in meaningful state level 
achievement summaries. Consultations by the TACs suggests that many of these 
states are planning to produce interepretable state level evaluation results. 
The earliest such results (for the 1984-85 school year) will be available is 
early 1986. Some will not be available until late 1986 or early 1987. 

There is reason to speculate that state evaluation approaches are related 
to characteristics of tho migrant student population served in that state. 
For example, states with a hi$h percentage (and number) of former migrant 
students may find evaluation models that, require testing the same students 
before and after participation on the program are feasible and, hence, may 
choose to use the ncrm-referenced model. States with a hi$h percentage of 




interstate migrant students will find that such evaluation methods as the 
norm- referenced model are not feasible in their state and may use an 
assessment approach or a posttest-only design. Unfortunately, very little 
data exist on the number of migrant students actually participating in 
educational programs (Naccarato, 1986) . Florida, which has used the 
norm- referenced evaluation model for some time, served a population of about 
60 percent interstate migrants, 25 percent former migrants, and 15 percent 
intrastate migrants. Their evaluation approach is consistent with the 
hypothesis that states with a large number of former and intrastate migrant 
students would be able to use the norm- referenced evaluation model. 

Kentucky, another norm-referenced evaluation model user, had about 70 
percent former migrants and 19 percent intrastate migrants. Over 50 percent 
of the migrant students in Georgia were former migrants but there was a higher 
percentage of intrastate migrants (27 percent) than in Florida or Kentucky. 
Georgia reported its achievement test results based on the norm-referenced 
evaluation model for 1981-82 but not for 1982-83 when data quality problems 
and small sample sizes were cited as reasons for not reporting data. 

The sparce data set on 1981-82 and 1982-83 participation revealed that the 
percentage of intrastate migrant students reported was fairly low. Some very 
large states were missing data, but in no case was the percentage of 
intrastate migrants greater than about 30 percent and in most cases it was 
much less. North Dakota, which operates a summer program but not a regular 
term program, reports that about 94 percent of its migrant students are active 
interstate migrants and less than 1 percent are in the former migrant category. 

One of the most frequently mentioned barriers to evaluating the 
effectiveness of the migrant program is the high mobility rate of the 
3tudents. The data that the states reported in 1981-82 and 1982-83 suggest 
that mobility between states is more pronounced than that within states. For 
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states t w it are the exception to this rule, the problems of tracking students 
may not be as much of a barrier. We must, however, oe somewhat skeptical 
about the accuracy of the participation data for the 1981-82 and 1982-83 
project years. 

In the next section of this paper, a process is outlined for developing a 
profile of the Chapter 1 migrant program in a state. The profile is to help 
set state priorities for evaluating the Chapter 1 migrant program. 
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III. MATCHING EVALUATION TO THE STATE PROGRAM 



Step 8 in Developing a State Plan 

A state should develop a comprehensive and balanced plan for evaluating 
its Chapter 1 migrant instructional programs. Such a plan allows one to 
document the relationship between evaluation information and instructional 
emphasis. For example, a state that reports evaluations based on achievement 
test results in reading or mathematics can objectively demonstrate how those 
results reflect the efforts of their Chapter 1 migrant program. A state can 
develop and monitor a state Chapter 1 migrant evaluation plan by follownuj 
these seven steps. 

Step 1. Develop a state profile of students served 

Step 2. Establish evaluation priorities 

Step 3. Select evaluation options in relation to priorities 

Step 4. Develop a long-range plan for areas to evaluate 

Step 5. Implement the plan 

Step 6« Periodically make the results of the evaluations public 

Step 7. Periodically review the utility of the evaluation results and 
revise the procedures as needed. 

The present paper focuses on the first three of these steps, developing a 
state profile of the Chapter 1 migrant program, establishing evaluation 
priorities, and selecting evaluation options in relation to priorities. 
Although emphasis is given to long range planning, we do not recommend that 
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states drop current evaluation approaches until they systematically examine 
their priorities. Rather, a state should renew its ongoing evaluation 
activities to better reflect priority program areas and shape future efforts 
in relation to these priorities. 
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State Chapter 1 Migrant Instructional Program Profile 

As a first step in setting priorities for a state Chapter 1 migrant 
evaluation plan, available data should be used to develop a state Chapter 1 
migrant prolan profile. The 'ofile will contain descriptive information on 
the migrant programs in the state. Bach profile, which will be unique to a 
state, will be used to make an objective estimate oi the relative level of 
effort <;iven to different procjrammatic areas as defined in terms of the 
follow in 9: 

I . Proyam c har ac ter is tic s 

A. Term of Instruction 

B. Grade Level 

C. Subject Area 

II. Student Characteristics 

A. Migrant Status 

B. English Language Proficiency 

A state can derive estimates of effort from data on the number of students 
receiving instructional services. Such data should be generally available 
starting with the 1984-85 school year and, for many states, are available for 
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earlier years. Given the state profile, each state will be prepared to 
establish an evaluation plan that will be in concert with its programs. For 
instance, if a lar9e proportion of students served receive reading instruction 
during the regular term* those planning the migrant evaluation would place 
high priority on evaluating the regular term reading pro-am. 

The evaluation methods most appropriate would depend on other 
characteristics of the state's migrant programs. Evaluation methods of 
choice, for instance, will also depend on information included in a state 
profile, such as grade level, language proficiency, and mobility of the 
students served. 

More specific guidance on profiling a state Chapter 1 migrant program 
follows. Sample data displays sho" how programs may differ from state to 
state. 



Instructional Program Characteristics 

Term of Instruction States and local agencies offer mi grant programs in 
either the regular term or the summer term. Regular term program*? may run as 
lon9 as the full regular school term, which generally lasts about 36 weeks. 
Sumner programs usually run 8 to 14 weeks. However, they may be more 
intensive (i.e. more hours per day) than regular term programs because they do 
not conflict with regular school term classes. 

In recent years, nearly a dozen states have operated regular term programs 
exclusively (Plato, 1984; Jenkins, 1986). As many as seven states have 
operated summer programs exclusively. The remaining states have operated a 
mix of regular term programs and summer programs. This will have an important 
bearing on choosing the most appropriate mix of evaluation methods to provide 
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a comprehensive and balanced evaluation of the state's Chapter 1 mi or ant 
education program. 

A state should include information on the number of students served in the 
regular term and the summer term as part of its state migrant education 
program profile. This information will generally be available by grade level 
and by instructional service area, allowing for meaningful displays of data. 

Evaluation strategies appropriate for summer programs are more limited 
than those for regular term programs. Other things being comparable (e.g. 
subject areas taught, grade levels and ages of students in the program), using 
a norm referenced test with a pre-post matched scores design is an unsound 
approach for evaluating summer programs. Norm referenced tests, as global 
measures of student achievement, are unlikely to be sensitive to instruction 
offered in a short term program whether it is in the summer or the regular 
term. 



Grade Level Migrant program services by grade level range from pre-K to 
grade 12. Bediming with the 1984-85 program reporting year, all states will 
have data on the number of students served by grade level, which will be 
reported for both the regular term and the summer term. The major evaluation 
implication of the distribution of students served by grade level is that 
methods using standardized, norm referenced tests are more stable and reliable 
with students who are at least at the second grade level. Below the second 
grade lev si, the quality of these test data are suspect, and evaluation 
approaches that do not rely on these tests may be necessary. 

Plato (1984) has reported that, nationally, about 26 percent of the 
students enrolled on MSRTS during the 1980-81 school year were at or below the 
first grade, 35 percent were at or below the second grade, and 44 percent were 
at or belov/ the third grade. More recent data on participation suggests that 




in some states over 50 percent of the students receiving services during the 
regular term are at or below the third grade and that as many as 70 percent of 
those in summer proyams are at or below the third .grade (Naccarato, 1986) . 
These participation data are not based on a representative sample of states 
with migrant programs, so one should not conclude that the national rate of 
participation is higher relative to enrollment at the earlier srade levels. 
However, the data does show that for some states the participation rate at 
lower grade levels ia higher relative to enrollment than at the upper orade 
levels. This supports the need for individual state profiles. 

Because of variability between states, each state should include a 
distribution of the number of students served by $rade level for both the 
regular term and the summer term program in its state profile. Having this 
information available will be important to a state as it determines its 
priority areas for evaluation, it also will reveal the extent of need for 
special evaluation strategies for early childhood programs. 

Models for evaluate early childhood programs are discussed in the 
Handbook for Measurement and Evaluation in Early Childhood Education (Goodwin 
and Driscoll, 1980) and in a series of publications developed by the Huron 
Institute specifically for Title I and Chapter 1 programs (Haney, 1978; Haney, 
1980; Kennedy, 1980; and Yurchak, 1980). 

Figure 1A and Figure IB depict the yade level distribution for students 
in the regular term and summer term pro-ams for two hypothetical states 
(State A and State B) • The evaluation needs for State A, represented in 
Figure 1A, are more complex than those for State B, represented in Fi3ure IB, 
State A operates programs for a substantial number of students in both the 
regular term and the summer term. A comprehensive and balanced evaluation 
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scheme should cover programs in both terms. State B, on the other hand, 
operates only a regular ten program and, therefore, does not face s& yeat a 
need tor multiple evaluation strategies as State A. 
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Figures 1A and IB also reveal dif ferences in the profile shapes between 
the re3ular tan programs ottered by both states. State A serves a higher 
proportion ot student* at the lower jpade levels than State B, with the 
exception ot the greater proportion ot children in pro-ams at the pre-K level 
in State B. State B serves a greater proportion of students at higher grade 
levels. State A, therefore, has a greater need for evaluation methods 
appropriate for kindergarten and the first srade than does State B, but State 
B needs to consider evaluation of the programs serving the pre-K students. 
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Instructional Area Migrant programs may operate in a number of different 
instructional areas including: 



1. English to those with Limited English Back9round 

2. Reading 

3. Language Arts 

4. Mathematics 

5 • vocational/Career 
6 . Other 

Programs in any of these instructional areas may serve students at any 
grade level during the regular or summer term, a' thou oh vocational/career 
programs are primarily at the upper grade levels. 

In reviewing its evaluation plan, each state should examine a distribution 
of the number of students served in each instructional area in its state 
profile. A separate display for summer and regular term programs will 
highlight differences in subject matter emphasis by term. Figure 2A displays 
instructional service information for a state with regular term and summer 
term programs. Programs in the regular term serve the largest number of 
students in reading, while programs in the summer term serve the largest 
number of students in mathematics. A substantial number of students, however, 
is served in each of four instructional areas. 




Eng. Long. Reodlng Moth Long. Arts Vocational 

Subject Area 

Figure 2A 



It appears from Fiqure 2A that programs serve about twice as many students 
in the regular tern as in the sunnier term. Examining Figure 2B, however, 
reveals that nearly all students participating in the summer term receive 
services in mathematics (92 percent), 79 percent of them receive services in 
language development and 74 percent receive services in reading. 
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in this example* the stat* itrvtd a total of 3,000 atudanta in the regular 
ten and 1,200 in tha lumr term. An important difference in thaaa two tarns 
is that more atudanta received sarvicas in more than ona instructional araa in 
tha simer thai; in tha regular term. This should serve as a reminder that, 
unlike the case tor grade level o£ atudanta served, the categories for 
instructional areas are not mutually exclusive. That ia, a student say 
receive services in more than one instructional area in a year. Thua, a total 
of the number of atudanta served across the aix instructional areaa yielda a 
"duplicated count" of atudanta served. The same situation holds for a total 
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count across instructional terms. Some students may be in both a regular term 
and a summer term program. Thus, the categories are not mutually exclusive. 

An analysis of the instructional service information will reveal how 
differentiated the state services are. Services that are not very 
differentiated would show almost all students receiving services across all 
subject areas. A more differentiated pattern of services would show students 
receiving services in different instructional areas. An implication for 
evaluation is that states with more differentiated services would need to more 
carefully alijn testing with the instructional focus. States with less 
differentiated service would need to guard against over testing students. 

When the instructional area profile is compared to the evaluation 
approaches discussed later, the state can appreciate more readily where 
different approaches and typed of instruments are more or less appropriate for 
evaluation. For example, states with a heavy emphasis on English language 
instruction for those with a limited Enqliah language background will note 
that: 

1. Few norm-referenced tests exist for English language competency 

2. Available norms may not be relevant for a local population 

3. Many of the cosmonly used tests are designed for classifying and 
diagnosing students, rather than evaluating programs. 

For strategies that may be useful in evaluation of these programs the 
reader is also referred to a status report on recommendations for evaluating 
bilingual education programs (Tallmadge, Lam, and Camarena, 1985) and Section 
4 of this paper. 
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Student Characteristics 



Migrant Status Rigorous, experimental evaluation requires control over: 

1* Who receives program services 
2* How long they receive services 
3* Who is tested 
4* Bow often they are tested 
5* When they are tested 

Because migrant students are expected to be more mobile than students from 
most segments of our society, they are not easily subject to controls for the 
sake of evaluation* 




Participants Enroilte 

Migrant Status 

Figure 3 
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Practically, evaluation approaches should take into account the rate of 
expected turnover. An analysis of students in terms of their migrant status 
(interstate, intrastate and former migrant) may be used to roughly estimate 
the mobility rate in a state. Ideally migrant status would be displayed for 
all students who are enrollea on MSRTS and the subset who receive 
instructional services (i.e. participant*). Figure 3 (shown on the previous 
page) displays the number of participating and enrolled students in each of 
the three major categories of migrant status. 

Given the emphasis on evaluating instructional programs in terms of basic 
skills achievement, the display of participants in Figure 3 is more important 
than the display of enrolled students. Figure 3 indicates that the majority 
of the students receiving services in either the regular term or the summer 
term are former migrants. 

There is no certainty that families of students classified as former 
migrants will not migrate again. There is, nonetheless, reason to expect that 
a state serving a large number of former migrant students will be able to pre 
and post test many of those students. When both the number and percentage ot 
forser migrant students is high, the state may place high priority on 
evaluating programs with designs that call for pre and posttesting. A state 
serving a high percentage and number of interstate migrant students in short 
term programs, on the other hand, may need to adopt methods of evaluation that 
do not require pre and posttesting the same students. 

Aqlish Language Proficiency The second student characteristic of 
significance in considering the evaluation options available to a state is 
English language proficiency. English proficiency relates to two important 
issues in evaluating migrant programs. The first issue deals with the 
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invalidity of standardized achievement teats in English for students not 
proficient in English, A test cannot validly measure a student's competence 
in an area (e.g. reading) if the test is given in a language that the student 
does not readily comprehend. 

The second issue is that the norms for standardised norm referenced 
achievement tests are not appropriate for students fro* a population that was 
not represented in the noming sample, this second issue is more subtle than 
the first. It will affect test interpretation fur students who have 
sufficient English language skills to take a test, but who, nonetheless, are 
not represented in the norma for that test. 

It is a good idea to include information on the language proficiency of 
students served by the migrant program in the state profile* Figures 4A, 4B, 
and 4C display pertinent information on language status. 
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These figures use the five Lau categories as a surrogate for language 
proficiency to classify students. Figure 4A, the raoc** complete form of 
display, includes the number of parti sipatina students in each of the five Lau 
categories for the regular term and the summer term. Figure 4B, a pie chart, 
depicts the percentage of students in each of the five categories for the 
r«3ular term and Figure 4C depicts the percentage breakdown for the summer 
term. In these example* about 70 percent of the students in the state are 
either bilingual, English dominant, or En3lish only, indicating that a larqe 
percentage of students may be able to validly respond to achievement tests in 
English, Another conclusion »iy be drawn from the profile in another state. 

Five Criteria for a State Plan 

The previous section of this paper gave a number of sample data displays a 
state may include in its Chapter 1 migrant education program profile. Nearly 
all of these data should be readily available for all states reporting in the 
format specified by the ED. Some states may be able to prepare additional 
data displays, such as a breakdown of the number of students served in each 
instructional area by grade level. Such information would be even more 
helpful in setting evaluation priorities, but would require a more complex 
data base. 

These data have inherent value for describing the service population in a 
state. Profiling as we advocate it, however;, is to assist the state in 
settin$ evaluation priorities and plans to best reflect the efforts of 
programs in the state. 8tate priorities are appropriately determined by the 
state as it accounts for and supports its services to migrant students. 
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We have assumed that each state's program is fairly consistent from year 
to year so that a lon$ range plan can be based on the contents of a current 
profile. It is advisable to include trend data in each profile to deal with 
changing patterns of service* 

The profile should be used to determine the evaluation plan that will Qive 
the state comprehensive and balanced coverage of its migrant program. 
Comprehensiveness and balance are related to the representativeness of en 
evaluation, which is one of five criteria recommended for a state plan* These 
five criteria are: 

1. Is the evaluation representative of the state's programs? 

2. Is the evaluation useful for program improvement? 

3. noes the evaluation result in data that is easily summarized for the 
state? 

4. Is the evaluation methodology technically feasible? 

5. Is the evaluation relatively low cost? 

Designing an evaluation plan that will be representative is a state 
specific activity. States with similar profiles may develop similar plans* 
States with some similar program components may have some common evaluation 
activities and other evaluation activities that are unique to themselves. 
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Reviewing and Selecting Approaches 



Section IV of this paper presents an analysis of the four approaches to 
evaluation identified earlier. Each analysis follows a framework of ei$ht 
characteristics: 

1. Purpose 

2. Design Features 

3. Testing Features 

4. Aggregation 

5. Strengths 

6 « Limitations 

7. Conditions Supporting Use 

8. Recent Uses 

A study of these analyses of evaluation options within the context of the 
4tate profile should help the state select a mix of evaluation techniques for 
evaluating the migrant program in the state. 
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IV. APPROACHES TO MIGRANT EVALUATION 



Norm-Referenced Evaluation Model 



9 
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Purpose The norm- referenced evaluation model (also called Model A) was 
ori3inally developed in the mid 1970s to estimate the effectiveness of Title I 
projects operated by local school districts (see Tailmadge, Gamel &nd Wood, 
1981). One of the three models developed for evaluating Title I projects, it 
is still used by nearly all states and local projects for evaluating 
Chapter 1. The norm- referenced evaluation model is a strong candidate for 
Chapter 1 migrant program evaluation. It has been used by a number of states 
and can be especially appropriate for evaluating programs serving a large 
nunber of former migrants or operating in "home-base* states. When used 
appropriately, it can produce evaluation results that are easily analyzed to 
give state level summaries of achievement .gains for students in the migrant 
program. 

The norm-referenced evaluation model was developed for an evaluation 
system that builds from local project evaluations. Local building results are 
combined to produce district summaries which in turn are aggregated to the 
state level. These in turn are aggregated to produce a national summary of 
the effectiveness of the Chapter 1 program. For example, a district with 
different Chapter 1 fourth grade reading projects in two buildin5s will have 
two separate evaluations which are combined to give a district measure of 
effectiveness for its fourth grade reading program. The district results are 
then combined with those from other fourth grade reading programs across the 
state to produce a statewide report of Chapter 1 effectiveness for fourth 
grade reading programs. Finally, state results are combined to produce a 
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national report on the effectiveness of fo ch grade Chapter 1 reading 
programs. This process of combining, or ac^cgating, to produce national 
measures of effectiveness has been used to evaluate Chapter 1 regular programs 
since the 1979-80 school year. 

Project effectiveness is defined as the amount of achievement growth that 
a group served by the project makes over that which would be expected from 
their participation in the regular school program only. The growth expected 
from regular school participation is called the no-treatment expectation. The 
norm-referenced evaluation model determines the no-treatment expectation 
without a local comparison group. 

In more operational terms, the measure of project effectiveness generated 
by the norm- referenced evaluation model is as follows: 



The norm- referenced evaluation model provides considerable flexibility at 
the local level in that individual projects choose an achievement test to 
match their project objectives. However, it must bt. possible to derive 
national percentiles from the test used to evaluate. The test may itself be 
normed, or it may be equated to a test with national norms. Cases in which 
norms are derived by equating are isolated because the equating process 
usually adds to local evaluation costs and can introduce additional error into 
the evaluation. 

While local projects choose pretest and posttest dates that best fit their 
situation, these dates must be near the dates on which the publisher normed 
the test. For all but a few tests this requirement limits the choice of 
testing cycles to fill-spring, spring-spring or fall- fall. 



Project 



Posttest 



Expected Posttest 



Effectiveness « 



Status 



Status 
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While it was first assumed that measures of project effectiveness would be 
comparable regardless of the testing cycle, experience has shown that gains 
from an annual cycle are generally less than those from a fall- spring cycle. 
Consequently, results from different testing cycles are aggregated and 
reported separately. Evidence suQgests that gains from the fall-spring cycle 
are inflated and that annual gains are more realistic estimates of program 
effects (Linn, 1982) . 

The no-treatment expectation for the norm-referenced evaluation model, is 
based on the expectation that students do no better or worse on posttests than 
thty would have without the additional services provided by the Chapter 1 
project. Thus, they would be expected to maintain their percentile rank from 
the pretest to the posttest. students who, when tested in the spring of year 
one score at the 25th percentile are expected to score at the 25th percentile 
in the spring of year two if the intervening Chapter 1 program is neither 
effective nor harmful. This hypothesis requires that students not be selected 
into the Chapter 1 program on the basis of their pretest score to control for 
regression to the mean. To allow scores from different test* to be combined 
for state and national estimates of Chapter 1 effectiveness, it was necessary 
to use a common metric that could be averaged across tests. The Normal Curve 
Equivalent (NCE) was developed as th s common metric. The NCE is an equal 
interval scale with a range from 1-99, a mean of 50, and a standard deviation 
of 21.06. While the NCE is essential to implementing the norm-referenced 
evaluation model, the design requirements and the use of NCEs together makes 
the norm-referenced evaluation model a very workable procedure for estimating 
che effectiveness of Chapter 1 projects and programs. 
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Design 
features: 



Peatures The norm-referenced evaluation model has four design 



1. Students are pre and posttested 

2. Only students with a pretest and a posttest are included in the 
analysis 

3. Tests are administered near the empirical norm dates for the 
test used 

4. Pretest scores are not used to select students for the program 
unless they are the sole basis for selection and a statistical 
correction is applied 

Points one and two simply emphasize that the norm-referenced evaluation 
model is a matched score design: that is, one that includes only those 
students who have both test scores available for analysis. Including students 
who have only a pretest or posttest may invalidate the model. 

Testing near the eapirical norm dates is necessary to produce valid 
normative scores. Unless it is compensated for, testing too far from the norm 
date will bias percentiles and NGBs. Therefore, such scores must be 
interpolated or extrapolated to the date the test is (given. As a rule of 
thumb, it is appropriate to test as early as two weeks before the norm date or 
as late as two weeks after and still use the norm tables that correspond to 
the empirical norm date. Testing beyond the two week period on either side of 
the norm date requires interpolated norms which are often available from the 
test publisher in 9£4cial norm tables. In general, it is inadvisable to test 
more than six weeks from the empirical norm date because of the distortion 
that may occur as a result of the interpolation process. 

Unless some control is exercised over selectin3 students, the 
norm-referenced evaluation models is subject to bias from regression to the 
mean. Regression to the mean is a statistical artifact in which a group 
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selected because of its extreme standing on an imperfect measure will tend to 
move closer to the mean of the total 3roup on a second measurement. 

The standard version of th* norm referenced model specifies that the 
pretest scores not be used in selection at all. When evaluators adhere to 
this restriction , the mean pretest score of the Chapter 1 group can be used to 
estimate the no treatment expectation without statistical correction. 

A variation to the standard selection procedure permits selection on the 
pretest if a statistical correction is applied. To apply the statistical 
correction, however, it is necessary to base selection exclusively on the 
pretest. The procedure for selecting on the pretest with the norm- referenced 
evaluation model is described in Appendix A. 

Testing Features Two testin9 features help distinguish the 
norm- referenced evaluation model: 

1. The same test series is used for the pretest and the post test 

2. The test used must have national norms or be equated to one that 
does 

It is well known thai: not all achievement tests in the same subject areas 
measure the same thing and that some tests are more difficult than others. 
Tests produced in different years when there are true differences in the 
achievement levels of students, for example, will produce different percentile 
performances for subsequent groups of students. Usin9 two different tests to 
pretest and posttest students will therefore produce invalid gains. 
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Aggregation Conditions for aggregating the results from a project 
application of the norm- referenced evaluation model with those of other 
projects are: 
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J. where results are aggregated and reported across different 
tests, the metric of choice is NCEs 

2. Results are combined within, but not across, subject areas 

3. Results are aggregated within comp* ;able testing cycles 

4. Data must pass through c[uality control screens 

o Testing on or near the empirical norm date3 

o The procedure for estimating the no treatment expectation 
is consistent with the selection process 

o Test floor and ceiling effects are absent 

o Data have been screened for conversion errors, use of the 
correct norm tables, etc. 

o Same test series has been used for both the pretest and the 
poattest 

Conventional procedures for aggregating data across, multiple projects 
require NCBs because the scale is equal interval. Gains for one project, 
however, ought to be considered only roughly comparable to the gains for 
another project because of differences in tests and in the match between the 
test- used and the objectives of each project. 

In aggregating results upward (i.e. from school to district to state to 
nation) , NCB gains from different tests are combined only within the same 
subject area. For example, a fourth grade reading project in district A may 
use the vocabulary subtest from Test X as its outcome measure, while district 
B may use the comprehension subtest from Test Y. The gains from both projects 
are aggregated, assuming they have used the same testing cycle, into the state 
gains for fourth grade reading. The aggregate gain is similar to such indices 
as the Gross National Product. However, this example emphasizes a limitation 
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that should be placed on comparing projects with one another. 

As mentioned eatlier, experience has shown that fall to spring 9ains are 
higher than annual gains. Therefore, it is inadvisable to combine fall to 
spring gains with annual gains, especially if there are plans to track gains 
across years. Differences in the proportion of annual and fall to spring 
gains in the data set will affect the results. Projects wishing to compare 
their results to some state average gain will need to refer to gains separated 
by testing cycle. 

Before data are included in an aggregate, they should be passed through a 
quality control screen. Those listed above are consistent with standard 
screens used for gains produced with the norm-referenced evaluation model. 



Strengths Among the strengths of the norm- referenced evaluation model are: 

1. Local project effectiveness is measured without a local control group 

2. Results can be readily combined across a number of projects to give 
district, state and natioual effectiveness 

3. Well established routine fox evaluating Chapter 1 projects across the 
country 

Generating a measure of effectiveness without a local control group makes 
the none referenced evaluation model an attractive option, as it will rarely 
be feasible to find a local comparison group. Even if one can be found, 
serious ethical and legal issues exist related to withholding treatment from a 
qualified group. 

The norm-referenced evaluation model was originally developed to 
facilitate aggregating results from individually conducted evaluations to 
produce gain estimates at the state and national level. When the projects 
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reporting are representative of the population of projects, the aqqreqate 
gains can be interpreted as state and national level effects of the program. 

Extensive experience with the norm-referenced evaluation model is a 
practical advantage in that its assumptions and technical requirements are 
probably more widely known than would be these of a new evaluation model. 



Limitations Some of the limitations of the norm-referenced evaluation 
model, as it may be applied to Chapter 1 migrant programs, are: 

1. Not appropriate for measuring projects of short duration 

2. Limited to outcomes measured by tests with national norms or equated 
to nationally norme<? tests 

3. Of limited value for evaluating projects with high student turnover 
between the pretest and the posttest 

4. Results confound the effects of Chapter 1 migrant and Chapter 1 
regular programs for students participating in both 

5. Hay be misleading if migrant students are not represented in national 
norms 

At least three related reasons exist why the norm-referenced evaluation 
model is not appropriate for measuring the effects of short term projects such 
as summer programs. First, the norm dates for most standardized tests are in 
the fall and in the spring, which limits the times when a test can be given as 
a pre and posttest. Second, a norm referenced test is generally a global 
measure of achievement. Short term projects, on the other hand, are likely to 
have fairly specific and limited objectives that are only a small part of what 
is measured by * nationally norm referenced teat. Only a small percentage of 
the items on a norm referenced test probably will relate to the objectives of 
a short term program. 
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The norm-referenced evaluation model requires a nationally norm referenced 
test or a test that has been equated to a nationally norm referenced test. 
This requirement limits the range of objectives that can be measured to those 
that are measured by, or equivalent to those measured by, a nationally norm 
referenced test. Many Chapter 1 migrant programs focus on language develop- 
ment, an area for which very few, if any, norm referenced tests are available. 

To validly assess the effectiveness of a project, it is important that the 
sample of students tested in the evaluation are representative of those served 
by the project. A high rate of student turnover threatens the validity of the 
norm- referenced evaluation model when the characteristics (e.g test perform- 
ance) of the students who are only present for one testing differ from those 
who are present for both tests. 

The norm-referenced evaluation model's no treatment expectation is 
supposed to reflect the growth due to the regular school program only. For 
students who receive reading instruction through both Chapter 1 migrant and 
Chapter 1 regular, ^gain will reflect both programs rather than just the 
Chapter 1 migrant program. It is unclear how common it is for students to be 
in more than one compensatory education program. Therefore, it is not clear 
to what extent the confounding of effects presents a real problem or just a 
hypothetical one. 

The norm-referenced evaluation model uses a national norm group as a 
surrogate comparison group to support the no-treatment expectation. 
Therefore, it assumes students like those in the local program are represented 
in the national norms for the test being used to evaluate. 7t is apparent, 
for instance, that migrant students with very limited English language skills 
will be emitted from norming studies. A local migrant program serving many 
students with such language deficiencies may find the norm-referenced model 
inappropriate. 
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Conditions Supporting Use The norm-referenced evaluation model is most 
useful for evaluating basic skills projects with limited student turnover 
between the time the pretest and the post test are scheduled to be given. 
States with relatively large numbers of former migrant students or "home base" 
states may find that the norm-referenced evaluation model is feasible for much 
of its population of migrant students. 

Consideration might be given to using the Norm-Referenced Model for 
students who move within a state between the pretest and posttest. such 
students may have participated in more than one Chapter 1 migrant program, 
which means that the resultant gains would not be isolated to a specific 
program. On the other hand, these students may have missed some school or 
have been in a Chapter 1 program for only a short period. Using the 
norm-referenced model in this way would call for information on the 
instructional history of the students during the time between the pretest and 
the posttest. 



Recent Use Thirteen states used the norm-referenced evaluation model to 
report on the effectiveness of their Chapter 1 migrant programs for the 

1981- 82 or the 1982-83 school years. Ten of the thirteen states usincj the 
norm- referenced evaluation model produced 1981-82 data suitable for 
appreciation. In 1982-83, only 5 states produced data suitable for 
aggregation. The 5 states reporting in 1981-82 bPt not in 1982-33 cited 
various reasons. Two states indicated that their data were not of sufficient 
quality to be reported. 

There were ho new norm-referenced evaluation model users in 1982-83 and 
one half of those reporting results in 1981-82 did not report them in 

1982- 83. There was an even greater reduction in the number of students with 
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data from 1981-82 to 1982-83. In 1981-82, the total number of students with 
pre and posttest scores in reading was 17 , 787; by 1982-83 the number dropped 
4,171. 

One of the common concerns about the norm-referenced evaluation model to 
evaluate migrant programs is the belief that migrant students do not achieve 
at the level of their grade level peers and that the model will unfairly 
evaluate their performance by making the programs look bad. It is true that 
the norm-referenced evaluation model assumes that students in the local 
population are represented in the publisher norms. Although migrant students 
may not be represented in those norms, results from states uain$ the 
norm- referenced evaluation rodel show that roi^ant students gains differ 
little from those of students in regular Chapter 1 programs. 



Pre -Post Matched Scores 

Purpose A second way of evaluating migrant programs at the state level 
has been to test students before and after their participation in a migrant 
project, but without following the controls for the norm-referenced model. 
Either a normed or a non-i. >rmed test (e.g., an objectives- referenced test, a 
criterion-referenced test) is used to assess student performance. In a sense, 
the norm- referenced evaluation model is a special case of the pre-post matched 
scores design. When a nationally normed test is used, the pre-post matched 
score design superficially resembles the norm- referenced evaluation model. In 
its general form, howler, the pre-post matched scores design does not 
necessarily include the controls needed to obtain a valid measure of program 
effectiveness. If it does include those controls, then it would be equivalent 
to the norm- referenced evaluation modal where the NCK metric is used to 
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compute aain scores. 

Probably the most significant control overlooked with the pre-post matched 
scores design involves insuring the appropriate match between the process of 
selecting students and the way in which the estimates of the treatment effect 
are calculated. The selection process is not specified clearly enou9h to know 
the appropriate method of analysis. 

The purpose of the pre-post matched scores design is simply to assess 
change? whether the chanoe is the result of the migrant program or some other 
factors is not taken into account. Stated differently, the pre-post matched 
scores design alone does not separate the effect of the program from other 
sources of change such as the regular school program, the regular Chapter 1 
program or maturation. Consequently, it cannot produce a measure of pro or am 
effectiveness without additional controls. 



Design Features The pre-post matched scores design has but two key design 
characteristics: 



1. Students are tested prior to and after their participation in the 
program 

2. Only students with a pretest and a posttest score are included in the 
analysis 



Because the pre-post matched scores approach is not restricted to norm 
referenced tests (or tests for which national norms can be derived through 
equating), there is no necessary restriction cf testing near empirical norm 
dates • 
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Testing Features The major testing features of the pre-post matched 
scores approach are: 

1. The same test is used for the pretest and the posttest 

2. The test is administered according to the same procedures for the 
pretest and the posttest 

Since the result of a pre-post matched scores approach is a gain score, 
use of the same measure and score metric for the pretest and the posttest is 
essential. In most cases this means using the same test on both occasions. 
While no cases were reported in the annual evaluation reports reviewed, the 
use of different, but equivalent tests for the pretest and posttest is 
possible. 



Aggregation The requirements for aggregating gain scores resulting from 
the pre-post matched scores design are more restrictive than those for the 
norm referenced evaluation model. Two significant requirements are that: 

1. The same test or equivalent tests and the same testing schedule must 
be used for all projects whose results are to be aggregated 

2. An eqnal- interval scale (e.g. standard score, normal curve 
equivalent) should be used to a^cfe^&te across individual projects 

Straight aggregation of results across different projects are not 
interpretable if different and nonequivalent tests are used. Likewise, gains 
based on varied lengths of time between the pretest and the posttest cannot dc 
comparable and, therefore, cannot be meaningfully elated. 

Choosing a score for a noi> normed test presents a problem. Often the 
requirement for an equal interval scale is impractical and another scale must 
be used. 
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Strength; Two strengths oJ the pre-post matched scores model are: 



1. A local control group is not required 

2. Change is measured 

3. A test may be chosen to measure the objectives of the program more 
accurately 

The value that the pre-post matched scores design mi^ht have depends on 
the extent alternative explanations for growth can be ruled out. Assuming 
alternative explanations for observed gains are ruled out, the pre-post 
matched scores design can be implemented without a control jgroup and is more 
flexible than the norm-referenced evaluation jodel. 

Limitations Among the limitations of the pre-post matched scores design 

are: 

1. Results are difficult to interpret and potentially misleading because 
the design does not isolate the program as the reason for changes 
that may be detected 

2. The results from different tests cannot combine without technically 
demanding equating studies 

3. Testing effects may contribute to gains when the interval between the 
pretest and posttest is relatively short (i.e. six weeks or less) 

Conditions Supporting use The pre-post matched scores design may be used 
to evaluate short term projects. Summer projects are generally short and take 
place at a time when the regular school program is not a competing source of 
learning. On the other hand, because of the short time period between the 
pretest and the posttest, some gain may be due to the effects of testing alone. 



When all projects in a state follow a common curriculum, working toward 
the sane instructional objectives, it should be appropriate to coordinate 
testing across projects in a state and aggregate scores for a statewide report* 

Recent use Two cases in which the pre-post matched scores approach has 
been used are in states that havo only summer programs* One state used 
non-normed tests developed by the publisher of the curriculum materials used 
statewide in their program. Students were tested only in those subject areas 
in which they received instruction and the results were aggregated to ^ive 
statewide summer gains in reading, mathematics and language arts* Because 
students would not otherwise be in school, regular school effects can be ruled 
out as contributing to observed gains* However, testing effects may still 
contribute to observed gains* 

A second state pre and posttested with a nationally normed test that gives 
global scores in reading, mathematics and spelling* All students in the 
summer Chapter 1 migrant programs were given the complete test battery, as all 
students received instruction in all thre* subject areas* 

Poflttest-Pnly Design 

Purpose A posttest-only design assesses the performance of students after 
they participate in an instructional program* On occasion when standards for 
skill attainment are established, a criterion referenced test may measure 
those skills after the student completes the program* Strictly speaking, 
however, the posttest-only design does not measure program effectiveness 
unless it can be safely assumed that the skills tau^it were not in the 
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student's repertoire before the instruction. If this assumption is 
unreasonable, then the ?osttest-only design is a very weak approach to 
evaluation. As deficient as :he pre-post matched scored design is, it does 
measure the post-projjram status of the students. 

Design Features All or a representative sample of all students in the 
program are tested shortly after the completion of the program. 

Testing Features The scores reported as measures of skills must 
adequately sample the skill domains taught and to be measured. This requires 
'that skill domains be well defined and that multiple items be used to measure 
each skill. 

Aggregation To aggregate the results from independent instances of the 
posttest-onl;; desiqn, that the same test or equivalent tests must be used 
across all programs for which the data are to be aggre9ated. 

Strengths The posttest-only design is not generally useful as an 
evaluation method. Therefore, no strengths are listed. 
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Limitations The limitations of the posttest-only design are not so 
numerous as they are serious. The major problems are; 

1* Lack of the controls provided bj a comparison group 

2. Lack of control of pre-program status of the students served 

3. The students on whom data are collected may not be 
representative of the students receiving services 

Conditions Supporting Use If the evaluation can establish that students 
lack the skills being measured before entering the program, then it might be 
possible to demonstrate that the program has been effective. If the 
evaluation can combine such evidence with proof that students had no other 
opportunity to learn the skills measured, then the posttest-only design using 
criterion referenced triasurement may support claims that the program wis 
effective. 

Recent Use Eleven states reported using criterion* referenced testing as 
the primary method for evaluating their migrant programs. While it is not 
always clear from the state reports, it appears that the posttest-only design 
was used in most cases. 

Assessment P^oorama 

Purpose in general, state assessment programs produce information about 
the achievement status of all or some subset (a.g. , fourth graders, high 
school seniors) of a state's student population. Closely related to state 
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assessment approaches to migrant program evaluation, point-in- time assessment 
involves selecting a test and testing schedule specifically for the migrant 
students in a state. The purpose of both state assessment and point-in- time 
assessment is descriptive; that is, they assess a group's level of performance 
(e.g., skills mastered, percent of objectives mastered, national percentile 
rank) without identifying or evaluating possible causes (e.g., participation 
in the migrant program) for the observed performance. 

State assessment programs are frequently established by state legislation 
whi^h detsrmines the grade levels, subject areas to be assessed and the time 
of year for the testing, states using state assessment data for their migrant 
evaluation are limited to a test selected for reasons that may be unrelated to 
the objectives of local migrant educational programs. Migrant specific 
point-in-time assessment, is not constrained by these limitations. 

Design Features The three major design characteristics of the two 
assessment approaches ares 

1. States administer the same test to students (all or a random sample) 
in selected grade levels at the same time eech year (or periodically) 

2. Miyant students are identified for separate analyses 

3. The test, if norm- referenced, should be given near the empirical norm 
dates to facilitate interpretation 

Because it is not specifically tailored to assessing the migrant student 
population, state assessment may not yie-d results representative of the 
migrant students served by the migrant program. Because it is designed 
specifically for the migrant program, pcint-in-time assessment only samples 
the migrant student population in a state. 
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When a norm referenced test is given at a tine other than the empirical 
norm date, it is necessary tc compensate for testing away from the norm date 
to produce percentiles that will validly represent the ^roup status. 
Conpensation consists of interpolating to obtain an estimate of the percentile 
rank that a group would attain if the norms were referenced to the date the 
test was given. If the score used t~ report the status of the .group tested is 
a percentile, then the further away from the nonr date, the more tenuous the 
interpolated percentiles. On the other hand, if the scores reported are 
scaled scores or raw scores, it is not as critical that the test be giver> at 
the empirical norm date. 

Testing Features In its most straight forward form, the major testing 
requirement iff that the same test or test battery is given to all students 
across whom results are to be aggregated. All states using the assessment 
approach have done this. Variations of this basic approach are possible. Two 
variations include matrix sampling, in which not all students take the same 
test, and item banking approaches, in which items have been scaled within 
subject matter areas. Th«*re were no instances of matrix sampling or item 
banking approaches reported tor the 1981-82 or 1982-83 program year?. 

Aggregation As implemented in states using an assessment approach, the 
same test is given to all ttudei ts to be included in the aggregate. More 
generally, the requirement is that the same scale or equivalent scales are 
ii-cluded in any aggregate. 
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Strengths The strer^ths of the two assessment approaches are: 



1. Designed to )ive consistent state level data from year to year 

2. Likely to produce test data on more students than approaches 
requiring matched pre and post test scores 

3. Allows comparisons with the general population of students in those 
grade levels sampled 

Limitations Major limitations of the state assessment approaches are: 

1. Results cannot be attributed to participation in the migrant program 

2. Approaches may require additional testing at the local level 

3. The test used may not be the best match to the objectives of the 
migrant program unless the point-in- time approach is used and the 
test is selected to match comon objectives for the migrant pro yam 
in the state 

Assessment approaches are by their nature descriptive. As such, they do 
not result in information about the effectiveness of the migrant program in 
affecting changes in student achievement. This point is as much a limitation 
of point* in time assessment as of state assessment. Assessments are simply 
not designed to support the causal inferences needed to determine program 
effectiveness. 

State assessment programs may result in additional testing at the local 
level when the district has its own testing program whose needs cannot be meet 
by the data from the state program. This limitation also applies to 
point- in-time assessment. 

State assessment programs select tests or items for reasons that are 
usually independent of the migrant program curriculum, as a result, the match 
between the goals of the migrant program instruction and the state test is 




usually not determined. However, point-in- time assessment should result in a 
better match between the migrant program objectives and the test used. 

Conditions Supporting Use The major condition for the state assessment 
approach is that there is * state assessment program measuring skills taught 
in the migrant projects in the state* Secondarily, it is essential that these 
be a valid procedure to identify the migrant students tested. The 
point-in- time assessment is supported to the extent that there is a common set 
of goals cr objectives associated with the migrant program in the state and 
that agreement on a most appropriate test can be established. 

Recenv use Five states have used general state assessment to evaluate 
their migrant programs for either, or both, of the 1981-82 and 1982 a program 
years. One state has used the migrant specific form of state assessment. 
Their purpose was to describe the achievement level of migrant students at one 
point in time during the summer term. In four cases, migrant student status 
was reported as their national percentile standing by grade level, in one 
case the state reported the raw score averages for the migrant students. 

Where the same test had been used for more than one year, the state 
reported the raw score achievement trend for migrant students. 

Suamary of Evaluation Approaches 

This Section has outlined four approaches which states have used to 
evaluate Chapter 1 migrant education programs. Each approach used objective 



measures of achievement in the basic skills, and each was the basis for a 
state summary included in an annual state Chapter 1 migrant program report to 
ED. An overview of each approach discussed its purpose, design features, 
testii features, strengths, and limitations. We also commented briefly on 
the conditions that would support using each approach. Table 1 summarizes the 
analysis of the approaches outlined. 

Resources useful in planning, developing or improving Chapter 1 migrant 
evaluatior systems include consulting services and numerous resource 
documents. TAC services are available for Chapter 1 program evaluation and 
pro-am improvement. Bach TAC has direct access to the TAC Materials 
Clearinghouse which houses extensive workshop materials and research documents 
related to Chapter 1 projgrams. 

Some of the more useful resource documents available include: 



o The Model A Owner's Manual (0*aaline and Rader, undated) 

o Test Information Summaries for Chapter 1 Evaluation (Strand, 1984) 

o Characteristics of Selected Tests (NWREL, 1986) 

o Interpretation Guide for Chapter 1 Evaluation Results, Second Edition 
(Davis, Deck, Demaline, in press) 
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ANALYSIS OF EVALUATION OPTIONS 
PON CHAPTER 1 MIGRANT PROGRAMS 





EVALUATION APPROACHES 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Mora Rtffcrfficod 


Pro- Pott Matched 


Posttott Only 


Assessment ProflTont 


DCSXGM RATUNES 


Students are pre and 

pOSttSStSU. 

Only students with a 
prstait and posttoat 
ere included in the 
analysis 

Tasts are itdalitwd 
near the onplrtnai noa 
dates for the tMt un4. 

Vnttit senses are not 

UMd to select students 
for too program mImi 
they are too ooio basis 
for selection ud a 
statistical esxrsetlon 
is applied. 


students aro taatod prior 
to and af tar thair 
participation in tha 

Only students with a 
pretest and a poottoat 
oeoro aw included in 
tha analysis. 


All or a rapraaantatiwa 
aonpla ol all studanta 
in tha program ars 
tsatad shortly after 
tha conplation of ths 
program. 


States sdninistar ths 
sono taat to students 
(all or a randon asnpls) 
in aalsctajd grado lsvals 
st ths ssnta tino sach 
ysar (or periodically) . 

Migrant studanta ars 
identified for eeperats 
analyses. 

The teat, if norm- 
referenced, should be 
given nsar ths empirical 
nor*, dates to facilities 
interpretation. 


IXSTXaG FMTOTme 


The MM tOOt OB. 'ISO U 

need for too pretejt 
OSd the poottoot. 

The test used must Inn 
national docoo or bo 
equated to cm that 
dots. 


tha anno test ia ooad for 
tha pretest and tha 
poottoot. 

the taat ia adniniatarod 
aooordinf to tha aana 
prooadnraa for tha pro* 
taat and tha poottaat. 


Tha scors s roportod as 
measures of t kills noot 
■ojosjaatoly sanpla tha 
skill donmlna taught 
and to ba aoaomrad. 
This rosjairas that 
skill donnins ba wall 
dot inod and that 
nnltiplo items ba oaod 
to noasura sach skill. 


. In its noot straight for- 
ward form, ths mnjor 
testing roojilr meant ia 
that tha some tost or 
tost battery ia given to 
all students across whom 
results are to bo aggre- 
gated, all states using 
the aasessmunt approach 
have done this. Varia- 
tions of this basic ap- 
proach are possible. Two 
variations include matrls 
sampling, in which not 
all students take the 
test, and lten banking 
approaches , in which 
itano have been scaled 
within subject matter 
areas. There were no in- 
stances of matrix samp- 
ling or item banking ap- 
proaches reported for 
19tl-t2 or 1M2-S3 pro- 
gram year. 


AGGKKGAXIOM 


where results are iotf 
gated and roportod 
across different toots , 
the ootrlo of choice ia 
OCXs. 

results oro ooablBod 
within, bat not osroooi 
subject areas. 

Results aro aparaoatod 
within oonparabla toot* 
inf cycles. 

Data ooot paaa through 
quality control screens. 


Tha anon taot or eeulve- 
loot toots and tha aana 
tooting achodnla nost ba 
uoad for all projects 
whose rasnlts aro to ba 
ssKjregeted. 

An aquai- interval aeala 
(o.f . standard score, 
nornal curve eaulvalaat) 
should ba oaod to eegre- 
onto across individual 
pro j acts. 


To aagregete tha ra- 
snlts from indapondont 
inatanoaa of tha post* 
test-only design* that 
tha anna taat or sgui- 
velent toots must ba 
oaod across all pro- 
grams for which ths 
data ars to ba aggre- 
gated. 


As iaw/lenentsd in states 
using an assasoreet ap- 
proach, the same test is 
given to all studanta to 
ba included in tha aggre- 
gate. Nora generally, 
the raqoir saint is that 
the same seals or scjui- 
valent scales are in- 
cluded in any aggregate. 
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TAILS 1 (OOHT.) 

ANALYSIS OF EVALUATION OPTIONS 
FOR CHAPTER 1 MIGRANT PROGRAMS 





EVALUATION approaches 




CHARACTERISTICS 


Nww-Rtfmrmctd 


Pre- Post Patched 


PMtttst Only 


Assessment Programs 


STMNGTHS 


Local project sffsctivm* 

MM !• MUtttld WithOttt 

a local control group. 

As suits cso bs readily 
combined scross s nue- 
bsr of projects to girt 
district, stats sod 
national sffsctl^snsss. 

Well astabliabsd routine 
for evaluating Chapter 1 
projects scross the 
country* 


A local control group is 
not rwqui****. 

Chsnge is measured. 

A test say be cne m to 
■ensure the objectives 
of ths program norm 
accurately. 


Ths post test -only 
design is not generally 
useful as an s valuation 
method. Therefore , no 
strengths are listed. 


Designed to give consis- 
tent state lsvel data 
from year to year. 

Liksly to producs teet 
data on mors students 
than approachss requir- 
ing matched pre end post- 
test scores. 

Allows oomparisons with 
ths genernl population of 
students in those grede 
levels sampled. 




Lxumxxcw 


■ot appropriate for 
measuring projects of 
short duration. 

United to outcomes 
nessured by tssts with 
national norms or couat- 
ed to nationally nonnsd 
tests. 

Of limited **mlus for 
evaluating projects 
with hl*h student turn- 
over between the pre- 
test and the posttest. 

Results confound the 
effect* of Chapter 1 
migrant and Chapter 1 
regular profrens for 
students participating 
in both. 

Hay be misleading if 
migrant students are not 
represented in national 


Moults are difficult to 
interpret and potentially 
Misleading because the 
assign does not isolate 
the program as ths reason 
f nr chsngss tbst may be 
detected. 

The results from differ- 
ent tests cannot combine 
without technically de- 
manding ague ting studies. 

Testing affects nay con- 
tribute to gains uhen 
the interval between the 
pretest and posttest is 
relatively short (i.s. 
sin weeks or less) . 


Lack of the controls 
provided by a compari- 
son group. 

Lack of control of pre- 
program status of ths 
students served. 

The students on whom 
dats ars collected nay 
not be representative 
of the students receiv- 
ing services. 


nesults cannot be sttri- 
buted to participation 
in the migrant program. 

Approaches say require 
edditional testing st 
ths local level. 

The test used may not bs 
the beet match to the 
objectives of ths migrant 
program unlsss the point - 
in-time approach is used 
and the test is sslscted 
to match oommon objec- 
tives for ths migrant 
program in ths state. 
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V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 



It is unlikely that a sinqle model will satisfy all a state's needs for 
Chapter 1 migrant program evaluation information. Ideally, each state agency 
should develop an evaluation plan that, when implemented, will result in a 
comprehensive and balanced evaluation of the programs that it operates. For 
evaluation to be comprehensive, all program areas servinj a significant number 
or proportion of all students served should be addressed, it is undesireable 
for a significant program area to be omitted from evaluation because the 
primary evaluation approach used is not suitable for evaluating those 
programs. This does not mean that all programmatic areas should be evaluated 
by standardized achievement tests. Other non-test approaches to evaluation 
may be needed. 

Balance refers to an ideal in which program evaluation information 
addresses projjcam areas in relation to the number of students served or the 
costs of the services provided. A rough check of the comprehensiveness and 
balance of a state's evaluation is to compare the number of students who are 
included (or who theoretically have a chance to be included) in the evaluation 
results for each program area and the ncmber of students who are included in 
the participant counts for each program area. 

What will be balanced and comprehensive will depend on the state, as 
state programs vary greatly in size and complexity. Some states only operate 
a summer program in limited subject areas for a few hundred students. Other 
states, servin9 well over 100,000 students, have programs in both the regular 
term and the summer term serving students in a number of subject areas 
including reading, language arts, mathematics and langua^ development. 
States with greater program complexity require multiple evaluation methods to 
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produce a comprehensive and balanced evaluation of the state's programs. 

A state Chapter 1 migrant evaluation plan may be developed according to 
the following seven steps: 



1. Develop a state profile of students served 

2. Establish evaluation priorities 

3. Select evaluation options in relation to priorities 

4. Develop a long ran 9a pla;* for areas to evaluate 

5. implement the plan 

6. Periodically make the evaluation results public 

7. Periodically review the utility of the evaluations and revise the 
plan as needed 

The state profile consists of a series of data displays that will describe 
the C -pter 1 migrant program participation at the state level. The specific 
data displays that will be useful to a state will depend on the programs in 
that state. However, a basic set of displays would include distributions of 
the number of students participating by: 



1. Grade level 

2. Instructional area 

3. Misrant status 

4. English language proficiency 



These distributions should be displayed to distinguish between regular 
term programs and summer term programs. States with individual student data 
bases may be able to create more detailed analyses to show such things as 
instructional area emphasis by grade level and term of instruction. A state's 
evaluation priorities should reflect the relative emphasis of the services its 



prolans provide, with the reminder that at least part of its evaluation 
efforts assess student achievement gains in basic skills. 

Common program participation data which are needed for profiling should be 
available for the 1984-85 program years. A state using these data to 
determine its pattern of services will be in a position to set evaluation 
priorities based on data. 

As general advice, the norm- referenced evaluation model will be useful in 
states having a large number of former migrant students in regular term 
reading or mathematics programs at or above the second grade, staces usin^ 
the norm- referenced model have large numbers of students who are available 
for both pre and posttesting on a fall- spring or annual testing cycle. The 
evaluations in these states have provided useful information on the gains 
achieved by students being served by migrant programs, states should continue 
to use the norm- referenced evaluation model to evaluate reading and 
mathematics programs serving a large number of former migrant students. 
Additional evaluation, however, may be warranted where significant programs 
are not represented through results from the norm-referenced evaluation model. 

Some state programs do not support requirements for validly implementing 
the norm-referenced model or norm-referenced testing for evaluation with other 
models* For example, a number of states operate short term summer programs. 
These programs are not appropriately evaluated with the norm-referenced model 
for three reasons. 

Pirst, testing near the jgrade level norm dates of a standardized 
achievement test is not always feasible. When these summer programs serve 
students who move into a state because of summer labor demands, it is unlikely 
they will be found in the same area in the early spring and again in the fall 
when most tests are normed. in theory, these students may be located and 
tested with a norm referenced achievement test in the fall following their 
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summer pro-am participation (post test-only design). However, the posttest- 
only desi9n is useful only if the testing is highly specific to the objectives 
of the program being evaluated, if evidence shows standards of mastery are 
established, and if the skills tested were not in the students* repertoire 
before they entered the program. Control over what is tested will be in the 
hands of the a^encie* where the students reside at the time testing, rather 
than the agency op* eating the summer program. Because all students who move 
from a particular location in the sunnier are not likely to be in the same 
location in the fall, follow-up testing would be a major coordination ourden. 

Second, short term programs must focus on a narrower range of skills than 
can be taught to in a regular term program, which may last 30 to 36 weeks. 
Norm referenced achievement tests are measures of global achievement and, 
therefore, are not likely to be a good match with the objectives of a short 
term summer program. Therefore, a norm referenced achievement test is 
unlikely to be a sensitive measure of short term programs. 

Third, some summer programs provide instruction in a variety of basic 
skills depending on the needs of individual students in the program. Some 
students may receive primarily reading instruction, while others receive only 
language instruction or only mathematics instruction. Other students may 
receive instruction across two or three instructional areas. Short term 
programs that are individualized in the sense that they provide instruction 
across different subject areas do not lend themselves well to using a single 
achievement test as an evaluation tool. 

Summer programs and other short term programs need to use achievement 
tests that focus on the more specific skills taught in these pro£rams. A good 
quality curriculum embedded test, a test constructed especially for a given 
curriculum, or a criterion referenced test are good choices for these 
programs. One may also consider using an item bank approach to evaluating 
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short tan programs. 

While it means giving up the control offered by a comparison group, summer 
programs may follow the p re-post matched scores design. An occasional 
comparison group may help determine if testing effects, regression effects, or 
other factors account for gains observed. There should be no contamination 
from regular school effects because summer programs are offered when regular 
term programs are not offered. 

Data from tailored tests that are not norm referenced are not easily 
aggregated into an overall state report unless the same teat can be given to 
students receiving instruction for the same objectives. If there is not a 
common curriculum, the state must consider the trade-offs between different 
purposes of evaluation. 

Evaluation for ixogram improvement, which in one major purpose for 
evaluation, calls for outcome measures that are highly congruent with the 
objectives of individual prolans. This means that a state level evaluation 
would contain individual program evaluations summarized in some fashion. Such 
reports have been produced in the past; they tend to be tedious reading for 
those who are expecting to see a highly uri^orm and quantitative report on the 
effects of the migrant program at different grade levels. 

Evaluation for publicizing state level information is a second purpose for 
evaluating Chapter 1 migrant programs. The law requires states to nr • their 
evaluation findings public at least every two years, but they are not required 
to report aggrwaated results. ED forms for the 1984-1985 program year asked 
states to provide statewide summaries of the achievement information in the 
appropriate subject matter areas (reading, mathematics and other) and to 
indicate whether the results reported are representative of the state's 
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program Cor aigcatory children. To the extent that similar models are used 
for similar programmatic areas, data will be more easily a 9 yetted at the 
national level. 
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Appendix A 



USING PRETEST SCORES TO SELECT CHAPTER 1 PARTICIPANTS 

1/ 

IN THE NORM-REFERENCED EVALUATION MODEL 



Pretest scores may be used to select Chapter 1 participants only when it 
is possible to adjust the pretest mean for the bias that will be introduced by 
this procedure. 

Rules for implementation . The rules presented in this section apply only 
to this variation of the basic model. 

o A cutoff score must be established on the pretest such that all 
students scoring below it will be included in the project and all 
those scoring &bove it will be excluded. This cutoff score must be 
strictly adhered to. 

o Times of pretesting and posttestin$ should follow the rules 
prescribed for the basic model. 

o A reliability figure (test-re test, alternate form, etc.) must be 

available for the test's norming sample. (This will be needed when 
the pretest mean is corrected for regression effect bias.) 



y Taken froau Tallmad$e, G.K., Wood, C.T. and Gamel, N.N. (1981) User's 
Guides ESEA Title I Evaluation and Reporting System. Washington D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education, ptp. 31-35. 
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Sequence of Steps for Implementation 



Step 1. Select a nationally normed achievement test on the basis of its 
content and the dme or times of year for which it has empirical norms. A 
reliabiJ ty figure for the test's norming sample must be available from the 
test publisher. 

Step 2. Pretest the group from which project participants will be 
selected. Administer the test within two weeks (or six weeks, using projected 
norms) of either side of the midpoint of the period during which the norm 
jroup was tested. Make* up tests should be administered noc more than tvo 
week* after the initial testing. Carefully follow the procedures outlined in 
the publisher's manual. 

Step 3. Establish a cutoff score on this test, below which all students 
will be assiqpeo i-c the Chapter 1. group and above which no students will 
participate in the project. (One way to do this is to rank order the 
students, from lowest to highest, on the basis of their pretest scores. After 
determining how many students can be served by the project, begin with the 
lowest scoring student and count down the list until the number of selected 
student 8 equals the number of openings.) 

Step 4. After the project, posttest the participants. Posttestin9 must 
be conducted within two weeks (or six weeks, usinc, projected norms) of the 
midpoint of the period when the norm group was tested. Make-up posttests 
shc<:ld be given within two weeks of the original posttest. All tests should 



be administered according to the procedures that were used when the r.orminq 
sample was tested. Every effort should be made to locate and posttest 
students who were pretested and who had a significant amount of involvement in 
the project. 

Step 5. score the tests and record the posttest scores. 

Step 6. Identify those students who have both a pretest and posttest 
score. Convert their raw scores to expanded swndard scores or NCBs and 
calculate pretest and porttest means. 

Step 7. Correct the pretest mean for selection on the pretest using 

2/ 

equation 7. (For the derivation of this equation, see Roberts, 1980). 



X 1 

p 



x + [(l - r ) (X - x )] 
p xx t p 



(7) 



where 



X 1 

p 



■ corrected mean pretest score of the Chapter 1 group. 



X 



■ the mean score of the Chapter 1 group on the 
selection/pretest measure. 



2/ Roberts, A.O.H. Regression to the mean and the regression effect 
bias. Mountain View, CA.i RMC Research Corporation, October 1980. 
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X » the mean score of the total group (from which the 
Chapter 1 students were selected) on the 
select ion/pretest measure. 

r * the teat-retest reliability for the total group, 
xx 

The means of the Chapter 1 group and of the total group can be 

calculated directly from the available tast data. However, unless the 

test is administered a second time to the total group, the test-retest 

reliability cannot be exactly determined and must be estimated from the 

test-retest reliability for the norming sample {p ) . Not all test 

xx 

publishers report test-retrest reliability fi3ures. If test-retest 
reliability is not reported, but some other reliability coefficient is 
available, the test-retest reliability can be estimated by adding a 
correction factor to the reported figure. Table 1 shows the constant to 
be added to each reliability to obtain an estimate of the national 
norming sample's test-retest reliability. For example, a publisher 
reports a KR 20 reliability figure of .96 for the test level of 
interest. Using the correction factor in Table 1 for this type of 
reliability, the norming sample's test-retest reliability would be 
estimated to be (.9*) + (-.09) or .87. 
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TABLE 2 



The Constants to be Added to Each Type of Reported Reliability to 
Estimate the Normin^ Group's Test-Re test Reliability (p ) 

xx 



Reliability Correction 
Reported Factor 



Norming group's test- 
retest reliability 
(P ) 

XX 


■ Alternate form reliability 
(When 2 to 3 wks separated 
administrations ) 


+ 


-.01 




■ Alternate form reliability 
(When 2 to 3 days separated 
adu in is tr a t ions . ) 


+ 


-.06 




« KR 20 (or alpha) reliability 


+ 


-.09 




■ Corrected split half 
reliability. 


+ 


-.09 



A second problem with the test-retest reliability fi9ure is that it 
is likely to be significantly lower when the test is used in a Chapter 1 
schoold than when it is administered to a nationally representative 
norminj sample. To obtain a better estimate of the local total group's 
test-retest reliability (r ) for use in equation 7, the norming group's 

XX 

reliability coefficient (p ) should be adjusted sin<j equation 8 below. 

xx 



2 

r-l-o_(l-p) (8) 
xx 2 xx 




where 

p ■ the test-retest reliability for the normins sample, 
xx 

2 * the variance of test scores for the norming sample. 

o 

2 « the variance of test scores for the total group from 

s which the Chapter 1 students were selected. 

The estimated test-retest reliability for the local 9roup can then 
be used in equation 7 to adjust the pretest mean. 

Step 8. If the means are in standard scores, convert them to 
NCEs. Subtract the corrected mean pretest NCE (the no-project 
expectation) from the mean posttest NCE. The difference is the NCE gain. 
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